








Glen Rounds spent his early years, 
and the mark of the West is still on 


him. You hear it in his rich, slow drawl 





MY as he solemnly tells his tall tales. You 
see it in his easy, slouching walk. But 
the real Glen Rounds trademark is the sweeping pair of sandy handlebar 
mustaches which we are proud to have him tote into our offices once in a while. 
Most of the time he stays far away from cities in his Carolina sandhills home, 
having settled down there after covering most of the country one time or another 
at one job or another. Recently he did a job of work with the U. S. Army for 
almost four years. 
Now he is back hqme, trying out Uncle Torwal’s ideas about ‘raising boys on 
very young Bill Rounds, and turning out the Whitey and Uncle Torwal stories 
which do a good deal to brighten our days. If you don’t know the Whitey books 


in the Grosset & Dunlap Story Parade series, we’re mighty sorry for you, pardner! 
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WHITEY 


AND 


By GLEN ROUNDS 
Illustrated by the Author 


AT the time I speak of, Whitey was 
ten years old, or thereabouts. He had 
him a hand-me-down Stetson with a 
rattlesnake-skin hatband onto it, and 
a pair of Uncle Torwal’s fancy 
stitched Fort Worth boots. 

Jinglebob was about the same size 
and probably the same age, but he 
was more on the dark complected 
side. He got his name from the sec- 
-ond-hand Stetson he wore. The brim 
of it had been tromped on by a horse 
at some time, so it sort of hung down 
on one side limp-like, the way a 
jinglebobbed calf’s ear does. His 
father was a freighter and had left 
him with Torwal and Whitey one 
trip, and he’d just sort of stayed. 

Torwal was an old-time cattle 
man, with legs that were bowed per- 
manent, a drooping red moustache, 
and a stiff arm from getting an Injun 
arrow in early days. 

These three lived by themselves, 
doing their own cooking, dish 
washing, and the like, and ran the 
ranch with the help of a sooner dog, 
name of Confusion. 

This particular day Torwal had 
gone to Lone Tree to get the mail 
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JINGLEBOB 


and some other odds and ends, and 
Whitey and Jinglebob were down in 
the corral practicing up on their 
rodeo stuff. You see, they were no 
great shakes for size, but none the less 
they figured they were top hands, al- 
most. And it’s.a well known fact that 
if you want to be a top hand in any 
business you have to practice con- 
stant. 

So when Torwal came back that 
afternoon, he saw a considerable 
cloud of dust raising up over the cor- 
ral where he was keeping a bunch of 
long yearlings and two-year olds, 
fattening them up for shipping. As he 
rode closer, he could hear the excite- 
ment. He rode up, tied his horse, and 
climbed up on the fence to watch. 

Jinglebob had just roped a big 
yearling and got him snubbed up to 
the snubbing post in the middle of 
the corral. He held him there while 
Whitey put a rope circingle on the 
crittur and climbed onto his back. 
Jinglebob turned his rope loose and 
the calf started an imitation of a 
Brahma bull at the rodeo. Whitey 
rode about three jumps and then was 
thrown. After he’d dusted himself 
off a little, he roped another calf and 
Jinglebob tried to ride it. 

Both boys were plastered with 
sweat and dirt and the calves like- 
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wise. Some were standing around 
with the tips of their tongues show- 
ing and foam on their chops. 

“We're practicing to be top 
hands,” Whitey told Uncle Torwal. 

“Yessir!” said Jinglebob. “We're 
practicing special on roping and 
bareback riding today.” 

“Fat stock like that gets hot 
mighty easy,” Torwal said as they 
walked over to the windmill to get a 
drink. 

“Yessir, it does for a fact,” 
Whitey admitted. 

“We'd sort of noticed that,” said 
Jinglebob. “But if we are to be top 
hands, we have to keep in practice.” 

Uncle Torwal agreed that it was 
necessary for a top hand to keep in 
practice, but it occurred to him that 
such excitement wasn’t exactly the 
best thing in the world for fattening 
calves. 

Whitey and Jinglebob agreed that 
there was much in what he said. But 
how in the world were they to prac- 
tice their riding, they wanted to 
know. 

Uncle Torwal thought that over a 
while. Then he said, “It’s too late to 
do anything about it today, but to- 
morrow we'll build a contraption 
like I saw down on the Reservation 
one time.” 

“T just don’t see how we can learn 
to ride on a contraption,” Whitey 
said, and Jinglebob agreed with him. 

“It'll give you a right brisk bit of 
practice, and not sweat the fat off 
the beef,” Torwal assured them, ‘and 
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from then on would tell no more 
about it. 

They talked about the contrap- 
tion while they peeled potatoes and 


‘sliced bacon for supper. Torwal lis- 


tened to them as he mixed biscuits, 
but wouldn’t say anything. 

Even after they'd gone to bed, 
Whitey and Jinglebob talked of 
what kind of contraption Uncle Tor- 
wal could be thinking of, but they 
could make nothing of it, so they 
finally took their Stetsons off and 
went to sleep. 

The next morning, as soon as they’d 
had breakfast and cleaned up the 
kitchen, Torwal took them out be- 
hind the blacksmith shop. He started 
the boys digging four deep post 
holes, set in a square some ten feet 
across, while he fastened four rings 
onto the ends of an old oil drum with 
strap iron and rivets. They finished 
the holes about the time he was done 
with the drum. 

Then from the pole pile he picked 
out four long, stout ash poles. He 
helped them set these up in the post 
holes and tamp them solid after he’d 
fastened a good length of rope to the 
top of each. When that was done, 
he fastened the ropes to the rings in 
the drum so it hung on its side some 
four feet off the ground. After he’d 
taken an old saddle and strapped it 
on the drum like he was saddling a 
horse, he stepped back and looked it 
over. 

“There’s your contraption,” he 


said, looking right pleased with him- 
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self. Whitey and Jinglebob looked at 
the contraption and then at each 
other. They could see nothing at all 
to be pleased about. 

After a while Whitey spoke up. 
“It looks like a kids’ play-toy to me,” 
he said, looking right unhappy. 


general thing he understood how 
they felt about having to fool with 
kid stuff. 

They hated to think how cowboys 
roundabout would laugh if the word 
got around they played with such a 
sissy contraption! They'd have ta 





“Yessir! That’s just the way it 
looks to me,” Jinglebob said. “It'd 
be fine for kids to play with, but I 
don’t see what we can do with it.” 

“Mebbe you won’t feel so disap- 
pointed about it when you've given 
it a whirl,” said Torwal. “Supposing 
you try it out first, Jinglebob.” 

Jinglebob wasn’t at all enthusiastic, 
but he didn’t want to hurt Uncle 
Torwal’s feelings after he’d gone to 
so much trouble building the thing, 
so he said it was all right with him. 
He and Whitey both figured Uncle 


Torwal must be slipping, for as a 
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figure some way to get rid of it, that 
was all there was to it. But for now 
there was nothing they could do but 
make the best of it, so Jinglebob 
hitched up his britches and climbed 
into the saddle. He sat there looking 
mighty sheepish while Uncle Torwal 
took up the stirrups to fit him. 

“All set?” Torwal asked after a bit. 

“Yessir, I reckon so,” Jinglebob 
said, without much enthusiasm. 

“Well, hang onto your hat!” And 
Torwal and Whitey started shoving 
the limber poles one way and an- 
other. 











That was when Jinglebob got the 
surprise of his life, for with the drum 
swung from the tops of those limber 
poles, and them whipping in all di- 
rections, it proved to be anything but 
a solid proposition. In less than no 
time at all, Jinglebob sailed off and 
rolled head over heels. 

He was somewhat surprised. So 
was Whitey, for that matter. They 
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looked at one another, and they 
looked at the contraption. Uncle 
Torwal just looked pleased with him- 
self. “Still think it’s a kids’ con- 


traption?” he asked after a while. 


“No, sir! That thing bucks worse 
than Black Diamond at Cheyenne! 
But of course I wasn’t expecting any- 
thing so brisk. If I could try it again, 
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I don’t reckon I’d have any trouble 
staying with it.” 

But the second try was no better 
than the first. Then Whitey tried it 
and was piled. After that they talked 
Torwal into trying it, and were 
mighty pleased when he was thrown 
almost as quick as they had been. 
They all took turns from then on, 
and with practice found that they 
could make the contraption do just 
about anything an outlaw horse 
could do, and a few that would be 
right difficult for the best horse that 
ever wore hair. 

While they were still experiment- 
ing with the contraption, Smoky 
Tom Nelson rode up with one of 
his cowboys to see Torwal about 
something or other. They were right 
"pleased to see Torwal playing with a 
kids’ contraption, they said, with 
wide grins. 

After some talk back and forth, 
Torwal invited them to try a ride 
themselves, providing it was all right 
with Whitey and Jinglebob. 

“Yessir! We'd be right pleased to 
have you try out our play-toy!” they 
said, grinning happily at the idea. 

“You try it first, Texas,” Smoky 
said to the cowboy with him. 

This cowboy was from Texas, 
where they go in more for fancy 
trappings than is usual in Lone Tree 
County. But even for a Texas man he 
was a sight for sore eyes. His saddle 
was crusted almost solid, wherever 
he wasn’t sitting on it, with silver 
conchas and doo-dads of all kinds. 
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He had little looking glasses set into 
the corners of his saddle skirts, in ad- 
dition to the silver. His stirrups were 
covered with long tapaderos that 
near touched the ground, and his 
Stetson was so tall and so wide in the 
brim and had so many silver conchas 
on it that Whitey and Jinglebob 
figured he must need both hands to 
take it off. Altogether, he was so 
loaded down that it seemed a wonder 
his horse wasn’t sway-backed. 

“’m a man that will ride anything 
that has four legs and hair on the 
outside,” the Texas man said. ““When 
I set onto an outlaw’s back, it’s as if 
I’d suddenly growed there. Many a 
killer hoss has taken one look at me 
walking up to him and reformed on 
the spot, being from then on a per- 
fect mount fer ladies, childern, and 
deecrepit Injuns. I’ve rode hosses 
that couldn’t be rode, setting straight 
up, scratching them fore and aft ac- 
cording to Association rules, mean- 
while reading the latest copy of 
“Grit,” even down to the fine print. 
But that’s no hoss. It’s nothing but a 
kids’ contraption.” 

“Of course, if you’re not feeling 
good...” Torwal began. 

“Pm i in fine fettle,” the Texas man 
said. “Never felt better! Bright-eyed 
and bushy-tailed, that’s me. But I still 
say that’s a complete waste of time 
for a man of my talents!” 

Whitey and Jinglebob were bug- 
eyed w ith excitement. They figured 
that if anybody could ride the con- 
traption it was the Texas man. A fel- 
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low that looked as grand and talked 
as fancy as that must be about the 
best in the country 

But the long and short of it was 
that after Torwal and Smoky badg- 
ered the Texas man into trying just 
one ride, he did no better than any- 
one else. The first time the contrap- 
tion flung him he allowed it was an 
accident. He hadn’t expected it to be 
so brisk, he said. 

“Just what I said,” Jinglebob 
whispered te Whitey. 

But the second try was no better, 
and the third was as bad. After that 
he picked himself up and limped 
over to the contraption and looked it 
over close, while nobody said a word. 

“Where in the name of all-get-out 
did you get this infernal machine, 
and what do you use it for?” he 
wanted to know, at last. 
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“In this country we build such 
things for the children to learn to 
ride on,” Torwal told him. “To sort 
of start them on something easy until 
they can handle a real horse.” 





The Texas man brushed dust off 
himself, then spoke up again. “Up 
to now I’ve rode everything that 
come down the pike,” he said, “I’ve 
rode ’em saddled and I’ve rode ’em 
slick. I’ve rode big hosses down to 
nubbins and little hosses down to 
nuthin! And then I get flang by a 
kids’ contraption! All I can say is 
yuh should name it the Lone Tree 
Killer and enter it in the contest at 
Cheyenne this fall.” 

And from then on the Lone Tree 
Killer’s reputation spread. Any Sun- 
day afternoon you could find half 
the cowboys in Lone Tree County 
gathered around waiting their turn 
to get thrown by it. Whitey and 
Jinglebob had to wait their turn at it 
like everyone else. They no longer 
felt it was a kids’ contraption, and 
they had plenty of company when 
they practiced to be top hands. 
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By WILFRID BRONSON 


It is always good to put up bird 
houses. Birds pay their rent. They 
sing for you and eat many bugs that 
come prowling into your garden. 

When no birds are living in the 
houses, other interesting creatures 
may settle there. A chickadee once 
pecked my wren-house door bigger 
so that he himself could use it. But 
‘already some wasps had built inside. 
So, at the risk of being badly stung, 
he threw their paper nursery out the 
door. Later, when he and his mate 
had raised a family and gone, a red 
squirrel stored his mushrooms there. 

Flying squirrels lived in my 
wood-pecker house all winter. The 
next summer bees almost filled it up 
with honey. 
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Bird houses and feeding trays are 
fun to have about your home. Even 
outside big apartment building win- 
dows, bird houses will have tenants. 
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Illustrated by Elizabeth Korn 


a the cottage in the dim twi- 
light stood the youngest little elves 
in the forest. They tried to look 
through the windowpane at Singeli, 
who sat on a little footstool beside 
her father, Marten-the-shoemaker. 
She was sewing rose-pink boots for 
her old rag doll, and was working 
surprisingly hard at it. Not for a 
single moment did she look up, so she 
did not see the curious elves. 

Nor did she see the wicked trolls 
far away at the edge of the forest. 
The trolls were staring and staring, 
trying to discover why the elves 
were watching Singeli. 

Marten-the-shoemaker looked up 
a moment from his work, and rested 
his eyes on his little daughter’s bent 
head. Very little of this world’s 
goods and riches had he been able to 
give her. That she might own one 
lovely thing, one thing of beauty, he 
had given her a rare name—Singeli. 

He rose and stirred the fire on the 
hearth. The flames flickered, and 
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their light fluttered into the dark 
corners of the little cottage. Marten- 
the-shoemaker stood by the fire 
waiting, as he so often did. He ex- 
pected that something of all the 
beauty and happiness in the great 
world would find its way through 
his doorway to his little daughter. 
But Singeli was ten years old, and 
still the fairy-of-fortune had not 
shown so much as the point of her 
silver slippers in the little cottage at 
the edge of the forest. 

Marten softly hummed an old 
song about a maiden who danced in 
silver slippers over rose-covered 
meadows. 

“Hm! Rather better than these 
little cloth boots I am making for my 
doll,” remarked Singeli cheerfully. 

Suddenly the door was pulled 
open, and the shoemaker’s wife en- 
tered from the goat stable with a pan 
of milk. 

“Are you standing there singing 
foolish little rhymes?” she asked 
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sourly. “You had better make a pair 
of wooden shoes for Singeli.” 
Marten seated himself meekly or. 
his three-legged stool, but when his 
wife had left the room he pulled out 
a goatskin that gleamed like silver. 
“Singeli,” he said, “you shall be as 
lovely as the maiden in the song. 
You shall have silver slippers.” 
“But, Father,’ answered Singeli, 
looking up from her sewing, “you 
will never be able to finish them. 
Mother will think it is foolish.” 
“Even so, I shall make them.” 
And when Marten-the-shoemaker’s 
wife came into the room again, Mar- 
ten was busy with the silver slippers. 
“Now that is a stupid thing to be 
doing!”’ she exclaimed. “Why make 
such trash for the child when she 
needs wooden shoes?” But her voice 
was not stern. It was a marvelous 
thing to her how much Marten-the- 
shoemaker loved his little daughter! 
When the rose-pink boots for her 
doll were finished, Singeli said good 
night to her parents. Her mother, 
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too, tired with the day’s work, went 
to rest. But Marten sat far into the 
night beside the flickering embers, 
working at the little silver slippers. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the 
door. Marten-the-shoemaker went 
to open it, and there stood the fairies- 
of-fortune on the doorstep. They 
came into the room in a long line, 
and they all bent over the half-fin- 
ished little slippers, stroking the 
smooth leather with loving hands as 
they whispered, 

“Little slippers, 
Go only on bright roads, 
Only on good roads, 
Only on right roads.” 

Then the fairies went to the little 
bed where Singeli lay sleeping in 
rosy dreams, and said, 

“If you, dear child, 
Go astray, 
Silver slippers 
Will vanish away.” 

All this was seen and heard by the 
elves, who had slipped into the cot- 
tage through the half-open door. 
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They had crept to the very edge of 
Singeli’s little bed; sitting there, they 
could easily watch the radiant fairies- 
of-fortune. 

But the house-tomte, who guards 
each Swedish home, stood near the 
door to see that no wicked troll en- 
tered. Now and then he let these 
ugly creatures peep in. 

““A father’s love will be rewarded,” 
said the fairies one to another, and 
softly as they had entered they dis- 
appeared, with the small, curious 
elves at their heels and the trolls 
clumping along behind. 

Marten-the-shoemaker brushed his 
hand over his eyes. Had he been 
dreaming? But he looked at Singeli’s 
slippers and saw that now they were 
real silver, as soft as silk. 

The slippers were finished by St. 
Johannes’ Eve. That evening the 
elves were again looking through the 
windowpanes. But away at the edge 
of the forest sat the wicked trolls, 
wondering how they might steal the 





silver slippers without too much 
trouble, for they were always lazy 
fellows. 

In the little cottage stood the shoe- 
maker’s wife, hands on her hips, mar- 
veling at the beautifully finished 
slippers. 

“Now these are a masterpiece!” 
she said. “But certainly our child can 
never wear them. Make her a pair 
of wooden shoes instead!’ 

So Marten-the-shoemaker made 
his daughter a pair of little wooden 
shoes. He fitted the little silver slip- 
pers to her feet first, and then placed 
the wooden shoes over them. The 
elves, the trolls, and the house-tomte 
saw the silver gleaming when Singeli 
walked, but humans saw only the 
rough wooden shoes. 

Singeli ran over the mountainsides, 
uphill and downhill. She played with 


goats and kids. Once in a while she 
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lost her way in the great forest, and 
naturally she lost the shoes some- 
times, even as the fairies had fore- 
told. Then what a search there was, 
uphill and downhill, in the goat’s 
stables, in the cottage. Often the 
house-tomte came dragging home 
with them after dark when Singeli 
had gone to bed with tears on her 
long, golden lashes. 

The years went by, and Singeli 
grew up. The silver slippers grew, 
too, and fitted her as well each year 
as when Marten-the-shoemaker had 
made them. 

When she was no longer a child, 
Singeli found work in one of the 
king’s estates in the middle of the 
great forest. Marten took her there. 
It was wintertime, and the snow lay 
like a warm blanket over fields and 
gardens. Toward evening they saw 
the lights from the king’s court, and 
in the last turn of the road they 
passed a whole procession of sleighs. 
In the most beautiful one reclined the 
young king, wrapped warmly in a 
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wolf-skin coat and bear-skin blan- 
kets. The sleigh bells rang as though 
for a feast. 

“Stop!” cried the young king, but 
the driver did not stop until they 
reached the foot of the little hill. 

“Wasn’t there a gleam as if from 

silver shoes when that girl went by?” 
asked the young king. 
“T didn’t notice,” replied the driver. 
But the king sent a rider to find out. 
The messenger soon returned, say- 
ing that the girl they had passed wore 
only wooden shoes. 

“Strange,” muttered the young 
king, sinking down among his warm 
fur robes. “It must have been a shin- 
ing star that I saw falling in the dis- 
tance.” 

There had been a great fox hunt 
around the king’s forest estate, and 
on this cold winter night the hunters 
were on their way to the great city 
where his palace stood. Toward 
morning all the sleighs had arrived. 
The king was called at once to sit in 
parliament. 
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The wise old counselors asked him 
to find a queen for the country. 

“Yes,” answered the young king, 
smiling, “when I meet a girl who 
goes as swiftly as the hind to help in 
sorrow, as lightly as the wind to give 
joy, and gently as a breeze in the 
linden tree.” 

The wise old counselors shook 
their heads, and thought the young 
- king was making fun of them. 

Meanwhile, at the gateway of the 
king’s estate in the great forest stood 
Singeli, and waved farewell to Mar- 
ten-the-shoemaker, who disappeared 
with dragging steps toward the high- 
way. 
“The silver slippers will guide her 
in the right way,” he thought. “Into 
them I have put all my love for her.” 

And the silver slippers went will- 
ingly the good, the bright, and the 
right roads, but of course Singeli lost 
them once in a while. Then there was 
‘a search from attic to cellar, and 
from cellar to attic. Often the house- 
tomte came dragging along with 
them in the deep hour of the night, 
when Singeli slept in rosy dreams. 

No one on the king’s estate ever 
noticed that the new servant girl 
wore silver slippers under her 
wooden shoes—except the house- 
tomte, of course. 

The spring came, the cattle had to 
be driven to the pastures, and Singeli 
became the herd girl. Singing as she 
went, she drove the herds before her 
up the roadway. There was a fra- 
grance of resin in the forest, arid back 
14 


of fallen trees and large stones sat 
the trolls, peeping at her. Large trolls 
and small trolls, they all saw the sil- 
ver slippers under the wooden shoes, 
and they all wondered how to steal 
them from her. But the day was 
bright and the trolls had to keep out 
of sight. Towards evening, with 
golden coins and leafy branches 
twisted in their ugly hair, they 


clumped up to the gray shepherd’s 


hut with the green thatched roof. 

On the step, Singeli had placed her 
silver slippers, and they shone like 
two stars. Within the ring of light 
around them, the trolls dared not 
come. There they stood, and 
stretched out their long fingers to- 
ward the gleam of silver. Under the 
step sat the house-tomte, looking out 
and shaking his little fist at the ugly 
robbers. 

“Don’t you dare wake the little 
one who sleeps alone in the great 
forest,” he whispered. | 

“We shall not trouble her, if only 
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we may have the slippers,” mumbled 
the trolls. 

“Take them!” laughed the house- 
tomte. But the trolls dared not step 
inside the ring of light around the 
shoes. 

The summer went by quickly. 
The buttertubs were filled and there 
were many cheeses, because the little 
herd girl was diligent and careful. 
Never had the little herd-hut-tomte 
helped as much as he had this year. 
And Singeli, wandering far over the 
pasturelands, never went astray. 

One evening near autumn Singeli 
sat on the steps of the shepherd’s hut, 
knitting. She had taken off her 
wooden shoes, and the silver slippers 
shed a lovely light for a long way. 

Strangely enough, not a single troll 
was to be seen.. They were flounder- 
ing about down in the marsh, laugh- 
ing at a black horse that would not 
mind his master. On the back of the 
horse sat a rider, as pale as the little 
white elves who watched helplessly. 
The wicked trolls were pulling bits 
of turf and reed from under the 
horse’s hoofs, so that the black crea- 
ture sank deeper into the marsh. 

“Ho!” cried the rider, but the only 
answer was an echo, far, far away 
in the mountains. They sank deeper 
and deeper, the dark horse and the 
proud rider. 

Suddenly a swan’s cry sounded. 
Singeli jumped up, dropped her 
knitting, and ran in the silver sliv- 
pers down to the marsh where the 
cry had come from. 
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The rider heard her footsteps, 
quick as a hind’s, light as the wind, 
gentle as a breeze in the linden tree. 
Had angels come to carry him away? 
No, it was only a herd girl. But she 
made a loop of the red band she had 
been knitting. Skipping from one bit 
of grassy turf to another, she threw 
the loop over the rider’s head. All 
the little elves of the forest and pas- 
ture hurried forward, and with the 
red band they pulled the rider up 
from the marshy water to dry 
ground. 

The elves carried him all the way 
to the step of the shepherd’s hut. 
There he lay all night in a trance. 
When he awakened, the little herd 
girl had already driven the cattle out 
to the pasture. Hunting horns 
sounded from the forest, and to- 
ward the hut came a large group of 
hunters. They lifted the rider to one 
of their horses and rode carefully, 
slowly, toward the king’s estate. 

In the evening, when the cows and 
goats came tinkling through the for- 
est from the pasture land, Singeli 
looked for the stranger. But all was 
quiet; no living being was to be seen. 
Singeli, surprised, drove the cattle 
into the barn. 

“That was an unthankful one!” 
she said to herself. 

After several days, Singeli and her 
animals left the pasture land for the 
winter, and she drove her herd to- 
ward the village. In the twilight they 
came to the king’s estate. There were 
lights in all the windows, and inside 
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there was feasting and joy. Cows 
and sheep came to their usual winter 
barns, but no one had time for Sing- 
eli—at least not at first. 


But soon she was called to help. | 


The cook handed her a large plate 
with newly baked cakes—cream 
puffs they were—and Singeli in her 
wooden shoes carried them into the 
great dining hall. 

There many young noblemen were 
seated, and fine ladies. Singeli was so 
bewildered with all the splendor and 
richness that she stumbled. The plate 
fell to the floor, the cakes bobbed 
like balls around her, the wooden 
shoes slipped off, and there she stood, 


wearing her silver slippers. 





A, that moment the most stately 
of all the young men arose. It was 
the young king. As an ornament he 
wore a red band around his neck. 

“Here is one who goes as quickly 
as the hind, as lightly as the wind, as 
gently as the breeze in the linden 
tree,” he called. 

“She must be a disguised princess. 
She is wearing silver slippers.” Whis- 
pers went around the room. 

“She saved my life,” went on the 


young king. All the people bowed 
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before Singeli, because they under- 
stood that she and none other would 
be the queen for whom they longed. 





Harren-the-shoemaker often won- 
dered on what roads the silver slip- 
pers had led his daughter. One day, 
when he stood on the step in front 
of his little cottage, a long, long 
caravan came toward the little house. 
At the head rode Singeli, dressed like 
a queen. 

“Have you become a queen, my 
child?” asked Marten. “Did the sil- 
ver slippers bring this about?” 

“This is the reward of a father’s 
love,” replied the young king. “A 
father’s love is like silver slippers, 
which guide on bright roads, good 
roads, right roads.” 

And so the years went by. Good 
Queen Singeli grew old, but wher- 
ever she went in the large kingdom 
she left a bright road behind her. 
And when she died all people longed 
to hear her footsteps again. 

After that, whenever the elves in 
the great kingdom saw a star fall in 
the evening, they would call out, 
“See, Queen Singeli has gone by.” 

But the wicked trolls would run 
and hide themselves behind fallen 
trees and large stones. 
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The Merry Mice __ sytorontlotond 











A whole box of fineworks/ -Andmatches,too-| | Pussy creeps closer hereyes big and bright / 
“Lwistr’ whispers Willie; we dared light a few !" 1 | But Willie sees Pussy. and loses his light. 















Pinwheels & off witha bang and a whirr,and Pussy runs yowling, with sparks in-her fur / 
Roman candles and rockets blaze up to the sky- Hurray for the glorious Fourth of July/ 
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2 Children Rin! 


BY ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


When something rumbles like carts on the road, 
__ And the trees make a sound like a car on a hill, 

<— And the wind keeps shoving the meadow grass, 
EZ And the leaves are uneasy and can’t hold still, 


FLAVIA GAG 
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Then it’s time to stamp out your picnic fire, 
And it’s time to pick up your picnic things, 
And you'd better get started as fast as you can 
And fly along as though you had wings, 


If you want to race the rain to the door, 

If you want to get home before it comes, 
Pelting you all like a naughty boy, 

Beating the roofs till they echo like drums. 






i> 
Illustrated by Flavia Gag os 
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nN the summer Patsy and Peter 
liked to visit their grandmother at 
Crisscross Corners. There every- 
body had a garden and a barn and 
some cows and chickens. It was like 
the country and yet it wasn’t the 


country. Crisscross Corners had a 
church, a library, a post office, a gas 
station, and a store. 

Patsy and Peter liked to go on 
Sunday to the little white church 
with its tall steeple. They liked to 
look at picture books in the library. 
They liked to go to the post office 
and ask for mail at the little window. 
They liked to watch the cars and 
trucks that stopped at the gas station. 
Most of all, Patsy and Peter liked the 
store at Crisscross Corners. 

Mr. Jenkins kept the store, and he 
always had a smile for Patsy and 
Peter. It was a roundish sort of smile 
because Mr. Jenkins was a round 
little man. His bald head was round, 
his face was round, and his blue eyes 
were round behind his big, round 
glasses. 

The store was only a small store, 
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The Store 


but there was a little of everything 
in it. There were lollipops, umbrellas, 
apples, ladders, yarn, pies, brooms, 
aprons, pencils, gloves, soap, buttons, 
eggs, hammers—a little of every- 
thing. 

Mr. Jenkins had a place for every- 
thing and everything was kept in its 
place. The lollipops stood in a round 
glass bowl on the counter. The ap- 
ples were in baskets near the front 
door. The balls of yarn were in boxes 
on a shelf. And the brooms hung in 
a neat row near the back door. Even 
the yellow cat had its own place. It 
lay in the sunny window among cans 
of tomatoes, shiny kettles, and gar- 
den tools. 

Whenever Patsy and Peter went 
into the store, Mr. Jenkins would 
smile his roundish smile and say, 
“Well, well! Here are my best cus- 
tomers. What will you have today?” 

If Patsy said, “Buttons, please,” 
Mr. Jenkins would let her open dif- 
ferent drawers until she found just 
the flat white buttons that Grand- 
mother wanted. 

If Peter said, “Soap, please,” Mr. 
Jenkins would let him climb the lad- 
der that ran on little wheels and get 
the soap from the top shelf. 

One day Mr. Jenkins wanted to go 
to his brother’s wife’s sister’s wed- 
ding. He would have to be gone 
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at Crisscross Corners 


By MARJORIE MEDARY Illustrated by JANET SMALLEY 
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three days and he asked Freddie 
Fumble to keep the store while he 
was away. 

Now Freddie Fumble had never 
kept store. He did not know that 
Mr. Jenkins had a place for every- 
thing and kept everything in its 
place. 

Patsy and Peter tried to tell Fred- 
die where things belonged, but Fred- 
die Fumble would not listen. He left 
things around just anywhere. He left 
the gloves in the apple baskets. He 
put oranges among balls of yarn. He 
got the pies and aprons and brooms 
and lollipops and umbrellas and pen- 
cils all mixed together. 

On the third day that Freddie 
Fumble kept the store, Miss Sweet 
came in very early to buy some hair- 
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pins. Freddie Fumble couldn’t find 
them at all. He looked in a drawer 
among the aprons, and he turned the 
gloves topsy-turvy. At last he found 
the hairpins in the lollipop bow!! 

By that time Freddie Fumble was 
very red in the face. Things were 
more mixed up than ever—and so 
was Freddie. 

Before he got his breath, Mrs. 
Cook, in a great hurry, came to buy 
some butter. Freddie Fumble saw 
something square and yellow on the 
counter, so he quickly wrapped it up 
for Mrs. Cook. Next came old Mr. 
Gruff asking for some honey. Fred- 
die was so confused that he tried to 
give him some sticky flypaper. 

Just then Mrs. Cook came back, 
looking very angry. She threw some- 
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thing square and yellow on the 
counter. It was a big cake of soap! 

“T asked for butter,” she said, “not 
soap! Whatever has happened to this 
store?” 

“Mi-aow,” said the yellow cat, as 
if it wondered too. 

Mrs. Cook looked at the gloves 
among the apples and the aprons 
among the umbrellas. “Oh, my! 
Sakes alive!” she said. And with a 
swish of her long skirt she turned and 
started for the door. 

Now Freddie Fumble had left a 
mousetrap on a box near the door, 
and the edge of Mrs. Cook’s skirt 
caught in it as she went by. There 
was a mouse in the trap, and the yel- 
low cat jumped to catch it. But the 
trap was caught on Mrs. Cook’s 
skirt, and Mrs. Cook was hurrying 
out the door. So the yellow cat, with 
the mouse’s tail between its teeth, 
went along, too. The cat’s feet got 
tangled in a ball of yarn, so the yarn 
followed. The yarn was stuck to 
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some sticky flypaper, so the flypaper 
went, too. And as it went, it touched 
a scarf which lay near. The scarf 
caught on the flypaper and trailed 
along behind. 

So there went the scarf and the 
flypaper and the yarn and the cat and 
the mouse and the trap, all following 
Mrs. Cook out the door. 

Patsy and Peter were just coming 
into the store. They stared at the 
things trailing behind Mrs. Cook. 

“What are you staring at?” she 
asked crossly. Then she looked 
around and saw the yellow cat. 
“‘Scat!”’ she cried. Then she saw the 
mouse. She screamed and started to 
run. 

Helter-skelter went Mrs. Cook 
and the mousetrap and the mouse and 
the cat and the yarn and the sticky 
fly paper and the scarf. 

“Wait!” called Patsy. She and 
Peter ran to help, but Mrs. Cook ran 
faster. She rushed into her own front 
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door and slammed it behind her. The 
trap and the mouse went in with her. 
But the yellow cat and all the other 
things were left outside. 


Patsy picked up the cat. Peter 


pulled the yarn off its feet, and they 
took everything back to the store. 

Just at that moment Mr. Jenkins 
returned from the wedding. He came 
in the back door of the store. He 
looked around the topsy-turvy place 
and then he looked at Freddie Fum- 
ble. He started to speak but he shut 
his lips tight and gave a big sigh in- 
stead. Then he took off his coat and 
began to put things back in their 
places. 

But when Mr. Jenkins tried to put 
a quilt back on the shelf, there were 
neckties in the way. And when he 
moved the neckties, he almost put 
them in a pie. And after he moved 
the pie, Freddie Fumble sat on it. 

Just then an expressman came in 
with a load of boxes. He piled them 
right in the middle of the floor, be- 


cause that was the only empty spot 
left. 
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Freddie took one look at Mr. Jen- 
kins. Then he hurried away with the 
expressman. The yellow cat tried to 
go, too, but Patsy held it tight in her 
arms. 

Mr. Jenkins shut the front door. 
He did not smile at Patsy and Peter 
at all. 

“Bungling mumbling lazy lum- 
mox!” he said. And he stepped over 
boxes and around barrels and went © 
out and sat down on the back steps 
with his head in his hands. 

Patsy looked at Peter. “Mr. Jen- 
kins is upset,” she said. 

“No wonder,” said Peter, looking 
all around at the topsy-turvy store. 

“I know what to do, Peter,” she 
cried. “Let’s take the things out- 
doors. Then there will be room to 
put them back in their right places!” 

“Let’s go ask Mr. Jenkins,” said 
Peter. 

When they had told him about it, 
Mr. Jenkins said, “Why, that’s a 
perfect plan! We'll do just that!” 

He stood up. One of the little 
wrinkles in his forehead disappeared. 
He looked up at the sky. “It’s a fine 
sunny day,” he said. “Let’s begin 
right now.” 

First Mr. Jenkins put up a sign 
out side the front door. It said: 


CLOSED FOR THE DAY 


Then Mr. Jenkins and Patsy 
and Peter began to carry things 
out the back door. Out and in 
they hurried, out and in. 
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Freddie Fumble watched from the 
gasoline station. Soon the little yard 
behind the store was so full of things 
that it began to look like the inside 
of the store, all topsy-turvy. Mr. Jen- 
kins looked at the piles of things and 
sighed, and the wrinkle came back 
to his forehead. 

Patsy was just carrying out an 
apron and a broom. She heard Mr. 
Jenkins sigh. “I know what would 
help,” she said. “Let’s put all the 
things that begin with A in one pile 
and all the things that begin with B 
in another pile, and so on.” 

She began a pile of A things: 
aprons, almonds, an accordian, an 
aquarium, aspirin, an afghan. 

Next to that pile she put some B 
things: brooms, baskets, bandages, 
blouses. 

Mr. Jenkins looked at her neat 
piles, and the little wrinkle went out 
of his forehead. “Why,” he said, 
“that’s another perfect plan!” 

Just then Peter came out with a 
small ax in one hand and a big dust- 
pan in the other. 
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Mr. Jenkins said to Patsy, “What 
about Peter? Does he know his A- 
B-C’s? He’s only six, isn’t he?” 

Peter heard it and said, “I do know 
the letters. I have an alphabet book 
at home, and A is for ape.” 

Mr. Jenkins smiled. “Well, there 
isn’t any ape in my store, I’m glad 
to say.” Then he told Peter about 
Patsy’s new plan. “Now where will 
you put that ax, Peter?” he asked. 

“With the apples,” said Peter. “T 
can tell by the sound. And this dust- 
pan will go with the dates and the 
drum.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Jenkins. 

“I wonder if there will be room 
for all the piles,” said Patsy, looking 
at the small yard. “There are twenty- 
six letters.” 

“We might put three letters to- 
gether,” said Mr. Jenkins. “All the 
A-B-C things could go in one pile.” 

“That will be better,” said Patsy, 
so they pushed the first three piles to- 
gether. 
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“I know what the next pile will 
be,” said Peter. “It will be the D-F- 
F pile!” 

“That’s right,” said Patsy. “Here 


are earmuffs and egg beaters and 


flour and flags for that pile.” 

It was like a game. They began to 
sort all the things that were in the 
yard into neat piles like this: 

A-B-C D-E-F G-H-I J-K-L 
M-N-O P-Q-R S-T-U V-W-X 

Patsy was working on the G-H-I 
pile. “Goggles, griddle, hammers, 
honey, ink,” she said. 

Peter started the J-K-L pile. 
“Jelly, jam, ginger,” he said. 

“Oh, no, Peter,” cried Patsy. 
“Ginger begins with G. Put the 
ginger in the G-H-I pile.” 

“But it sounds like a J] word,” said 
Peter. 

“You must go by the spelling, not 
by the sound,” said Patsy, who was 
a good speller. 

“Spelling is funny,” said Peter. 

“So it is,” said Mr. Jenkins. “You 
work at the M-N-O pile, Peter. 
Most of the things in that pile are 
spelled the way they sound.” 

Peter put the magnets, mirrors, 
noodles, nuts, oranges, onions in the 
M-N-O pile. 

Patsy put purses, powder, quilts, 
quinine, rings, radishes in the P-Q-R 
pile. 

Mr. Jenkins was making the S-T- 
U_ pile; shovels, squashes, tubs, 
trunks, umbrellas. 

“Next will be the V-W-X pile,” 
said Patsy, “Varnish, vanilla, Wvash- 
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basin, wheelbarrow, but I don’t see 
a. single thing that begins with X.” 

“Tl have to get the xyiophone at 
once,” said Mr. Jenkins with a smile. 

“That leaves only Y-Z for the last 
pile,” said Patsy. “Yarn, yams—” 

“And zinc,” said Mr. Jenkins. 
“There isn’t much that begins with 
Z, so let’s put the Y-Z things in the 
V-W-X pile. Then there will be just 
eight piles.” 

All this time Freddie Fumble had 
been watchmg Patsy and Peter and 
Mr. Jenkins. He kept coming nearer 
and nearer. At last he stood looking 
over the back fence. 

When the store was almost empty, 
Mr. Jenkins called, “Now it’s your 
turn, Freddie. You come and help 
me scrub the shelves and the floor.” 

Freddie Fumble was so sorry that 
he had let things get topsy-turvy that 
he worked with might and main. He 
swept and he scrubbed until there 
was not a speck of dirt in the store. 
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The walls and windows, the shelves 
and floor were clean and shining. 

“Well!” said Mr. Jenkins, “per- 
haps it’s a good thing we had to 
empty the store. It needed cleaning. 
Why, I can’t remember when it has 
looked so ciean! Now we are ready 
to find a place for everything and 
put everything back in its place.” 

They began to carry things into 
the store. 

But Patsy said, “Mr. Jenkins, now 
that we have all the A things to- 
gether, why don’t you keep them all 
that way in the store?” 

“That’s silly, Patsy,” Peter said. 
“Things in a store don’t belong that 
way.” 

“Miss Able keeps the books in the 
library that way,” answered Patsy. 

“So she does,” said Mr. Jenkins. A 
little wrinkle began to come back to 
his forehead. “But I’ve always kept 
the things in my store in a different 
way. There’s a place for everything 
and everything belongs in its place.” 

“Of course. We men know that,” 
said Peter, looking at Patsy scorn- 
fully. “Aprons and axes and apples 
don’t belong together. Aprons are 
for ladies, and axes are for men, and 
apples are for boys.” 
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“But that isn’t why I don’t keep 
them together,” said Mr. Jenkins. 
“The aprons must go in a drawer to 
keep clean. The axes must be kept on 
a low shelf where they can’t fall and 
hurt anybody. The apples must be 
near the door where they are handy. 
There’s a proper place for every- 
thing.” So Mr. Jenkins took the 
things that Peter and Patsy brought 
in, two at a time, and put them in 
their proper places. 

In and out they hurried, in and 
out. At last everything was in its 
place. The lollipops stood in the 
round glass bowl on the counter. 
The baskets of apples were near the 
front door. The balls of yarn were in 
the boxes on the shelf. The brooms 
hung in a row near the back door. 

Mr. Jenkins rubbed his hands and 
smiled. 

“Now,” hesaid, 
“T want-each of 
you to choose 
something for 
your very own.” 




























Peter chose an airplane game. 

Patsy chose a zipper bag. 

“Freddie, you choose something 
too,” Mr. Jenkins said. 


Freddie walked slowly around the | 


store, looking at the things on every 
shelf. He looked at an accordion, a 
checkerboard, and a drum. He fin- 
gered a fishing pole and tried on a 
pair of goggles. He opened a jack- 
knife and played with a magnet. He 
picked up a red necktie and slowly 
put it down. He paused before the 
glass case full of pies. Then he 
climbed the ladder that ran on little 
wheels and opened a box on the next- 
to-the-top shelf. 

Suddenly there was a pounding on 
the front door. Mr. Jenkins hurried 
to unlock it. In walked Mrs. Cook. 

“Soap!” she sputtered. “I came for 
butter and what did I get? Soap! A 
cake of yellow soap! All day I’ve 
needed that butter.” She shook her 
finger at Freddie Fumble. “You— 


Freddie was just taking something 
from the shelf. He jumped down 
from the ladder and walked over to 
the icebox. He brought out a square 
package and handed it to Mrs. Cook. 

“B is for butter,” he mumbled. 

Without a word Mrs. Cook 
grabbed the butter and started for 
the door. Halfway there she stopped 
and stared about her. “Whatever has 
happened to this store now?” she 
asked. Just then the yellow cat 
jumped down from a barrel beside 
her. : 
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“Scat!” cried Mrs. Cook. And she 
pulled up her skirts and hurried to 
the door. 

Peter had an apple in his hand 
which Mr. Jenkins had given him. 
“A is for apple,” said Peter, taking a 
big bite. 

Freddie was starting to blow up 
the red balloon he had chosen. 

“Sakes alive!” sputtered Mrs. 
Cook, turning around at the door. 
“What a store!” 

“B is for balloon,” said Patsy, as 
she watched the balloon grow big- 
ger. Bigger and Biccer and BIG- 
GER grew the balloon. And just as 
Mrs. Cook disappeared through the 
door, it burst with a loud noise. 

“B is for bang, too,” said Mr. Jen- 
kins. And he smiled his very round- 
est smile. 
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There was a time when Poroto 
had no dog. Poroto was a lonely little 
boy. He lived with his grandmother 
and his grandfather, whom he called 
Tati, on an island in a river in Argen- 
tina. He was lonely because he had 
no one to play with. 

Then one stormy day his grand- 
mother was sick and had to be taken 
to the doctor ina hurry. 

Tati looked at the Waters rising 
around the little island and the trees 
swaying and he said to Poroto, “It is 
not safe for three of us to go in the 
canoe, which is old and leaks. You 
must stay behind.” 

“Qh!” said Poroto. “What shall I 
do if the Waters come up over the 
island?” 

“You can climb the steps to the 
veranda.” 

“And what shall I do,” asked Po- 
roto, “if the Waters come up over 
the veranda?” 

“You put a chair on the kitchen 
table and sit on that.” 

“And what shall I do if the Waters 
reach the table?” 
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“Then you make a hole in the 
roof and climb out there.” 

“And if the Waters reach the 
roof?” 

“Then,” said Tati gravely, “you 
must ask the good God, for I do not 
know.” 

“Oh!” said Poroto, feeling small 
but important. 

Soon he stood on the point of the 
island and watched the canoe bat- 
tling its way up the river. Tati, 
straight and strong, was paddling in 
the stern, and his grandmother hud- 
dled in her black shawl in the bow. 

Poroto watched the Waters rising. 
He saw how the great wind, which 
is called the Pampero because it 
comes all the way across from the 
Pampas in the west, was whipping 
up the Waters. It made the long 
arms of the weeping willow trees 
wave wildly. 

The Waters came up over the is- 
land while Poroto sat on the steps of 
the veranda. The Pampero howled, 
the sky was dark and strange, and the 
Waters frothed about the steps. 
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Then Poroto heard a little cry. He 
looked out at the foaming Waters 
and he saw a small bundle of some- 


thing struggling in the waves. He - 


ran quickly and got a bucket. He 
swished it out into the Waters and 
pulled it in again, muddy water, 
bundle, and all. And when he had 
poured away the water he found a 
little half-drowned puppy at the bot- 
tom of the bucket! 

Very carefully he held the puppy 
upside down so that the water ran 
out. Then—hurrying because the 
Waters were coming up over the 
veranda—he got an old blanket and 
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wrapped the puppy in it. Then he 
put his grandmother’s chair on the 
table and climbed up on it. 

He sat there holding the puppy 
close and not feeling so frightened 
now that he had something so very 
small and miserable to care for. The 
puppy’s yellow, woolly coat was 
plastered with mud and it kept its 
eyes tight shut. Presently it opened 
one little black eye and looked at 
Poroto and tried to wag its tail. 

Outside, the Pampero was roaring 
through the trees, bending them 
nearly to the ground. Sometimes one 
of the trees gave up the fight and fell 
right over with loud, cracking 
sounds. Poroto sat there a long time 
while the Waters crept up the walls 
of the kitchen. 

Finally Poroto heard a bump- 


~ bump-bump outside and then a big 
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BUMP against the kitchen door. 
Round the edge of the door came the 
nose of Tati’s canoe, nearly full of 
water. And there was Tati, looking 
tired but glad, pushing the canoe 
right into the room. 

“Oh, Tati!” Poroto cried, licking 
a tear off the end of his nose, “I a7 
glad you got back! Is Grandmother 
all right?” 

“The doctor says she will be quite 
well soon. What have you there?” 

“Look!” said Poroto. 

“Oh, the poor little pechicho!” 
exclaimed Tati, meaning “poor little 
no-good puppy.” 

“T shall call him Pechicho .. . 
Chicho .. . Chico . .. Look, he opens 
his eyes. He knows me already!” 

Tati climbed up onto the table 
and took them both on his lap. After 
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a while he pointed to the wall, where 
a rim of damp showed above the 
water. 

“Look! The Waters go back!” 

Soon the Waters went right down 
off the island, leaving the grass and 
the trees all muddy. And the Pam- 
pero went sighing away to Uraguay, 
and all was still and quiet. 

When Grandmother came home, 
Poroto told her of the terrible storm. 

“But it was worth it,” he said, 
“for now I have the Chico to play 
with!” And he smiled happily at the 
puppy, who was growling very 
fiercely at a fat old frog. 
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The Barkington Family 


By ROBIN PALMER 


Illustrated by JACKIE PELLER 


Tue Srory So Far: Life at Grandmother's was exciting for 
the Barkingtons. Mischievous young Punch got lost at a 
fire, and Patsy, the only girl Barkington, broke her leg rid- 
ing on the dumbwaiter. When her two older brothers 
brought a white mouse to the hospital, they upset the whole 


ward. 


Part THREE 


| HOPE you have plenty of 
money,” Mrs. Barkington said to her 
husband one morning at breakfast. 
“T’m taking the children downtown 
to get shoes.” 

“All of them?” asked Mr. Bark- 
ington. 

His wife laughed. “Don’t be so 
silly, Cornelius,” she replied. “There 
must be thousands of pairs of shoes 
downtown. What could we possibly 
do with all of them?” 

Mr. Barkington said that what he 
meant was all of the children. 

“Oh, I see. No, not all of them, 
just Roddy and Jim and Patsy and 
Punch.” 

“Only four-fifths of them,” said 
Mr. Barkington. “Have you noticed 
that it’s raining?” 

Mrs. Barkington nodded. “I must 
find my umbrella,” she replied. “I 
know it’s in the house somewhere.” 

“I hope it is,” cried Patsy. She 
wanted new shoes very much. So 
did the others. 
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“Let’s start hunting,” suggested 
Roddy. “Each one in a different 
place. I’ll look in the basement.” 

Jim gulped down the last of his 
cereal. “T’ll take the top floor,” he 
cried. 

Mr. Barkington regretted that he 
couldn’t help. “I promised to be at 
the Zoo early today,” he said. “One 
of the other keepers is sick.” 

He got up as he spoke, and the 
children scattered through the house 
in search of the umbrella. Mrs. Bark- 
ington searched, too. She had chosen 
the first floor for her hunting ground, 
and Punch followed her about, but 
he was too small to be much help. 

After a while Roddy and Jim 
joined them. They were empty- 
handed. 

“Think, Mother,” said Roddy. 
“When did you use it last?” 

Mrs. Barkington sat down and 
pressed her hands against her head. 
“Let me see,” she said. “It was Sun- 
day. I took the umbrella to church 
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in case it should rain. You see, I had 
my new hat on.” 

“Did it rain?” asked Jim. 

Mrs. Barkington considered a mo- 
ment. “No, I don’t believe it did.” 

The boys groaned. “Then you 
probably left it at church.” 

“On the contrary,” replied their 
mother. “I distinctly remember 
bringing it home. I had to shake 
hands with someone and it was quite 
difficult because I was_ holding 
gloves, pocketbook, and umbrella.” 

“Well, here comes Patsy,” said 
Roddy, “and she didn’t find it either. 
Suppose we all search on this floor.” 

“But I have looked everywhere,” 
Mrs. Barkington protested. 

“No matter,” Roddy replied. 
“We've just got to find it.” 

A moment later Jim gave a shout 
of triumph. “Here it is,” he called. 

Everyone ran into the hall. 

“Where was it? Where was it?” 

Jim grinned. “In the umbrella 
stand,” he said. 
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“You don’t mean it,” laughed Mrs. 
Barkington. “I thought I looked 
there, but that corner is so dark. And 
really, I never dreamed it would be 
in its proper place.” 

She took the umbrella and ex- 
amined it as if she were afraid it 
might have suffered from its confine- 
ment in the stand. It was really a very 
fine umbrella and had been one of 
Mrs. Barkington’s Christmas _pres- 
ents. It was made of blue silk and the 
handle was shaped like the head of a 
dog, with a cord through its mouth 
to loop around her wrist. 

“T’m so glad to have it again,” Mrs. 
Barkington said. “Shall we get ready 
to go?” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Patsy. And 
none of them wasted a moment get- 
ting into their hats and coats. 

But by the time they were in the 
street, the clouds had broken and the 
rain was over. 

“You don’t need the umbrella 


after all,” laughed Roddy. 
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“Let me put it back for you,” 
begged Jim. “Then we won’t have 
to worry about it.” 

“Oh my, no!” said Mrs. Barking- 
ton. “You can never be sure about 
the weather. I'll run the belt of my 
coat through the cord and buckle it. 
There! Now I can’t possibly leave 
the umbrella anywhere.” 

It didn’t seem as if she could. 

“Bus or subway?” asked Roddy 
as they started down the street. 

“Subway,” replied his mother. 
“T’ll give you your fares.” 

She distributed the money. “And 
Punch may carry mine,” she went 
on. “You aren’t old enough to need 
a fare, Punch, but you shall put 
Mother’s in.” 

“He'll lose it, you know,” Roddy 
warned her. 

“T think not,” Mrs. Barkington re- 
plied. 

Punch’s fist closed tightly over the 
coin, and to Roddy’s surprise, his 
grip had not relaxed when they 
reached the subway station. 

“There’s a train,” cried Jim. 
“Hurry! ” 

Mrs. Barkington lifted Punch up. 
“Put the money in here,” she said. 

Punch shook his head. “No, no, 
no.” 

The doors of the train were open. 

“Hurry,” cried Jim. 

“We can’t get on the train until 
you put the money in for Mother,” 
explained Mrs. Barkington patiently. 

“Punch’s money!” said the little 
boy. 
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The doors of the train slid shut. 
“Mother!” cried Patsy. Her voice 
was horrified. Mrs. Barkington 


_ stopped talking with Punch and 


looked up. 

“Roddy and Jim are on that train,” 
Patsy said. “When they saw you 
weren’t coming, they tried to get 
off, but the doors closed before they 
could make it.” 

“Dear me,” cried Mrs. Barking- 
ton. “And I’m not even on the plat- 
form.” 

Patsy came closer. “Punch,” she 
said, “you make me sick. Now the 
boys are gone, and goodness knows 
when we'll get our new shoes. Don’t 
you want new shoes?” 

Punch looked at her thoughtfully. 
“Yes,” he answered. 

“Then put your money in there 
and be quick about it. You can’t 
have them unless you do.” 

Punch sighed and pushed the coin 
in the slot. 
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“Now,” said Patsy, when they 
were together on the platform, 
“what are we going to do?” 

“It’s quite simple,” Mrs. Barking- 
ton said. “We have only to imagine 
ourselves in Roddy’s place and think 
what he would do.” She closed her 
eyes in order to imagine more easily. 

“He might get off at the next sta- 
tion and wait for us,” suggested 
Patsy. 

Her mother thought a moment. 
“Yes,” she replied. “And then he and 
Jim would stand at the end of the 
platform, where they could look into 
each car of the next train. We must 
be ready to wave and beckon.” 

“Here comes a train now,” said 
Patsy. 

They got on and stood just inside 
the door, where they could look out 
through the glass panes. 

“But suppose,” Patsy objected, as 
the train rumbled along, “suppose 
the boys haven’t done what we 
think?” 

“’m sure they have,” said Mrs. 
Barkington confidently. And what 
was more, they had. 

As the train pulled into the sta- 
tion, Roddy and Jim could be seen 
peering into each car. Mrs. Barking- 
ton and Patsy waved and shouted. 

“They saw us,” Patsy shrieked. 
“They saw us.” 

It was really quite exciting. Some 
of the other passengers got up to see 
what was going on. 

When the boys joined them, Mrs. 
Barkington complimented them on 
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doing just the right thing. “We can’t 
possibly lose you again,” she said, 
“because we take this train all the 
way.” 

They were going to a big depart- 
ment store, so big that it filled two 
buildings across the street from each 
other. As soon as they arrived, Mrs. 
Barkington walked up to an elevator 
girl. 

“Where are the children’s shoes?” 
she asked. 

“Other building, madam, third 
floor.” 

“Other building,” laughed Mrs. 
Barkington. “I might have known 
that. I always get into the wrong 
one. But since we’re here,” she 
paused dreamily, “we might as well 
look around.” 

Roddy grunted. When his mother 
started to look around, she was likely 
to go on for hours without even get- 
ting tired. 

“There’s the book counter,” he 
said to Jim. “Why don’t we go over 
there while we’re waiting. We can 
keep an eye on Mother at the same 
time.” 

Jim agreed, and Patsy followed 
them across the store. They took 
turns watching Mrs. Barkington. 
Sometimes her hat was all they could 
see, but they never let her get quite 
out of sight. It was Jim who noticed 
that she was heading toward the 
door. 

“Come on,” he shouted, and the 
three of them started to run after 
her. 
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But before they caught up, some- 
thing dreadful happened. A man 
stepped up to Mrs. Barkington and 
tapped her on the shoulder. He was 
dressed like a policeman, except that 
his uniform was a lighter shade of 
blue. 

“One moment, Madam,” he said, 
“just step this way.” 

Roddy’s eyes grew round. “A de- 
tective,” he whispered to the others. 
“What on earth has Mother done?” 

Mrs. Barkington didn’t seem to 
know herself. “I don’t understand,” 
she said. 

“Just come quietly,” ordered the 
detective. And off they marched. 
Punch had to run to keep up. 

“What are you children following 
us for?” asked the detective. “Clear 
out of here, all of you.” 

Roddy spoke up bravely. “I don’t 
know why you are arresting 
Mother,” he replied, ‘ ‘but where she 
goes, We go, too.’ 

“Oh, she’s your mother, is she?” 
said the man. And turning to Mrs. 
Barkington, he went on: “The more 
shame to you, stealing in front of 
your own children.” 

“Stealing!” repeated Mrs. Bark- 
ington in a shocked voice. 

“Well, what do you call it?” asked 
the detective. “What I want to know 
is how much you managed to hide 
inside the umbrella.” 

Mrs. Barkington stopped and 
looked at her umbrella. So did the 
children. A brand new belt ‘was 
hanging from every spoke. They 
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were colored belts and made the um- 
brella look something like a maypole. 

“Of all things!” cried Mrs. Bark- 
ington. “I was looking at belts, but 
I didn’t buy any.” 

“No,” said the detective coldly. 
“You didn’t buy them. Here is the 
belt counter. Put them all back, and 
then open the umbrella before we go 
to the manager’s office.” 

Mrs. Barkington seemed for once 
to be embarrassed. “I assure you,” she 
began, as she fumbled with the buck- 
les. 

The three older children moved 
closer together, and Patsy took hold 
of Jim’s hand. “Mother has never 
done anything like this before,” she 
whispered. “Will they send her to 
jail?” 

“Unless she can prove she didn’t 
do it,” answered Roddy. “But I don’t 
see how she can.” 
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The other customers were staring 
at them, and the children began to 
feel as if they were all thieves. Patsy 
wished she had never heard of new 
shoes, and Roddy decided they must 
all go to jail with their mother. 
Father would want them to stand by 
her. 

While they were thinking these 
gloomy thoughts, Mrs. Barkington 
lifted the belt buckles off the um- 
brella spokes. Punch had been stand- 
ing on the other side of his mother, 
but suddenly he saw what she was 
doing and set up a wail. 

“Punch’s straps,” he cried. 
“Punch’s straps.” Everyone gave a 
sigh of relief. 

Fven the detective smiled. “Did 

you put them on there?” he asked. 

Punch had a very low opinion of 
strangers. He stared at the man 
without a word. 
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“Did you do it?” asked Patsy. 
“You must answer. It’s awfully im- 
portant.” 

Punch smiled. “Yes,” 
“Punch’s straps.” 

The detective turned to Mrs. 
Barkington. “I’m sorry, madam,” he 
said. “I never thought of the little 
fellow.” 

“You might have known I didn’t 
steal them, though,” Mrs. Barking- 
ton remarked, “for I wouldn’t have 
carried them in plain sight.” 

The man shook his head. “You 
can’t go by that,” he said. “We get 
some mighty queer people in here.” 


he said. 
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Apparently he had thought. Mrs. 
Barkington was crazy. 

“Let’s get the shoes and then go 
right home,” cried Patsy. She and 
Jim grabbed Punch so that he 
couldn’t get into any more mischief. 
“Good-by,” Mrs. Barkington said 
to the detective. “Consider every- 
thing forgiven.” And she hurried 
down the aisle with the four children. 
The detective stood still and re- 
peated, “Consider everything for- 
given?” Then he scratched his head. 
In the shoe department the chil- 
dren had a lovely time. They sat in 
a row while their feet were meas- 
ured, and Roddy explained to the 
salesman that his right foot was a 
little longer than his left. He was 
very proud of that. 

Then they walked around with 
one new shoe and one old shoe, and 
afterwards with both new shoes. 
They stood in front of the mirror 
and admired the shiny newness of 
them. But once the purchase had 


really been made and the packages 
delivered to them, the children be- 
gan to concentrate on getting their 
. mother home. 
“You don’t intend to buy any- 
thing else, do you?” asked Roddy. 
Mrs. Barkington admitted that she 
did not. 
“Then it is just a waste of time to 
look around,” said her oldest son. 
But it was really Patsy who of- 
fered the most effective argument. 
“We shouldn’t leave the baby too 
long with Grandmother,” she said. 
“He’s probably awake by this time, 
and she may be having trouble.” 
“Dear little Cornelius,” cried Mrs. 
Barkington. “He couldn’t be a trou- 
ble to anyone. However, perhaps it 
is time we were getting back.” With 
these words, she started toward the 
subway, and they all reached home 
without further mishap. 


(This is part three of a five-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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By MARGARET THORNE 


Drums, drums, drums! Drums from 
all over the world—drums for war 
and drums for peace, drums for 
dancing and drums for praise, drums 
for signaling and sending messages, 
drums for healing, and drums for 
you to make. 

Tue Drum Book by Satis N. 
Coleman (John Day. $3) is filled 
with pictures of all kinds of drums 
from every part of the globe. The 

stories about them are so interesting 
that everyone “who reads the book 
will find himself saying, “How I 
wish I could play on them and hear 
them!” 

Another book about drums and 
how to make them is Drums, Tom- 
Toms, AND Ratt Les by Bernard S. 
Mason (A. S. Barnes. $2.50). It tells 
you how to make different kinds of 
rattles, too, which might be a very 
good place to start if you want to 
try making an instrument. Summer- 
time, when there is more time to do 
a neat job and enjoy it afterward, is 
a good time to try doing things of 
this kind. Whatever you start, you 
can find help in another of Mrs. 
Coleman’s books—CreativE Music 
IN THE Home (John Day. $3.50). 

If the weather is damp and the 
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drums sound flat, think of the In- 
dians and don’t be discouraged. 
These expert drummers did not play 
their drums until they had held them 
near a fire so that the heads became 
firm and tight from the heat. Putting 
a lighted candle near the head of the 
drum before you use it usually does 
the job, but it is best not to try to do 
this without help from someone who 
knows how. 

SHEPHERD’s Pipes by Janet E. 
Tobitt (Girl Scouts. 25¢) tells how 
to make pipes. Included, too, are 
tunes to play on the finished pipes. 

Our Sones by Mary Sanders 
(Girl Scouts. 30¢); for juniors, 
StnG TOGETHER (20¢), YOURS FOR 
A SonG (30¢), and Sine ME a Sone 
O, (30¢) all by Miss Tobitt (Girl 
Scouts) will give you many added 
songs and rounds for those cold and 
rainy evenings when you sing by the 
fire. 

Perhaps some of you who have a 
Music Club would find a music 
magazine useful. KEYBOARD JUNIOR 
contains illustrated articles on com- 
posers, different phases of music, in- 
cluding American folk music, 
theory, and quizzes. There are eight 
issues during the school year and 
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they have to be ordered by group 
subscription—not less than five—at 
fifty cents each (KEYBOARD JUNIOR, 
1346 Chapel St., New Haven 11, 
Conn.). 

Ever so many girls and boys can 
play The Blue Danube waltz on 
their pianos, but I wonder how many 
of them know that there were two 
Johann Strausses—father and son. 
The story of their lives, of the great 
popularity of both their orchestras 
in Vienna, and of the times in which 
they lived—all this is entertainingly 
told in TALES OF THE VIENNA 
Woops by David Ewen (Henry 
Holt. $2.50). 

Those who remember Famous 
Pianists by Gladys Burch will be 
interested to hear that she has done 
the same for violinists. FAMous 
VIOLINISTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
(A. S. Barnes & Co. $2.) is the kind 
of book which makes fascinating 
reading to anyone interested in 
music, even if he does not play the 
violin. Those who do play will find 
the descriptions of earlier instru- 
ments, how violins were made, and 
the stories of famous players, a great 
help toward more interesting lessons. 

These life stories begin with the 
early masters in the 17th century and 
go right down to Heifetz and Spauld- 
ing, whose playing you know. 

If you are given a project in school 
or at camp on any part of the Amer- 
ican scene, try History Sincs by 
Hazel G. Kinchella (University 
Publishing Co. $1.60), in which you 
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can find splendid material on music 
events, and don’t miss AMERICA 
Sincs by Carl Carmer (Alfred 
Knopf. $3.00). Do you know what 
Johnny Appleseed did or who Icha- 
bod Paddock was? These and many 
other tales are interwoven with songs 
and pictures to increase your knowl- 
edge of our folk lore and history. 

If you need reference material, 
the second American Edition of THE 
Oxrorp Companion To Music by 
Percy A. Scholes (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $7.50) contains every- 
thing you can imagine. It is fun to 
read, too. I hope you have it in the 
school library—you will find it use- 
ful. 

Some records that have not been 
obtainable during the war years are 
returning soon, among them the Vic- 
tor records, THe INSTRUMENTS OF 
THE Orcuestra. Can you always 
tell, when you turn on the radio and 
hear an orchestra playing, whether 
you hear a violin, or whether it is a 
cello, or a flute, or an oboe? These 
records (Victor 20522-3) make it 
possible for you to get acquainted 
with each instrument in all four 
choirs: string, woodwind, brass, and 
percussion. - 

You probably have heard Peter 
AND Tue Wotr by Prokofief, and 
always recognize all the instruments 
you hear there. And have you heard 
Tussy THE Tusa? Did you like the 
way Tubby finally played a tune in 
the orchestra? Wouldn’t you like to 
meet such a nice musical bullfrog. 
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HURRAH for July and vacations! Now 
it is off to camp and country or maybe 
fun in your own backyard. One good 
thing to do when it is really hot is just 
to lie and think. Some people lie on the 
grass, others like a hammock, but as for 
me, I'll take water every time. I can 
remember better. 

You see, summer always makes me 
kind of homesick for the Antarctic with 
its cold green seas and friendly icebergs. 
Very cozy place, an iceberg. We used to 
camp out on them days at a time, eat on 
them, sleep on them; and what a place 
to play—belly-coasting, diving, and 
shooting-the-chutes. 

The first warm day this summer I got 
to thinking about icebergs, so I turned on 
the cold water in my tub and emptied 
into it all the ice cubes from the refriger- 
ator. Then I just lay down and floated, 
bumping gently against the ice cubes and 
pretending that I was back in the haunts 
of my youth. It felt fine. I shut my eyes 
and began to sing one of the old songs: 


“Oh, here came some men, 

And built them a den. 

And it was hot and smoky. 
Outside was all ice, 

Which the penguins thought nice, 
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Calking 


And the men they thought very poky. 
Yo-ho for zero, 

Or something below, 

The penguins dropped snow 

Down the chimney, oh!” 


It is a long song and that is only the 
first verse, but I was interrupted. 

There came a loud thump. Then came 
a small thump. I opened my eyes. There 
stood Peterkin and Petunia watching me, 
and their school books lay on the floor. 

“Goodness,” I said, “I thought you 
penglets were in school.” 

“School is out,” said Peterkin. 

“How quickly time passes in a tub! 
But what a noise you made, dropping 
your books on the floor. That’s no way 
to behave.” 

The penglets looked at their books and 
shook their heads. “School is over,” 
Peterkin stated solemnly. 

“Yes, and it’s vacation,” piped Petunia. 
“Where are we going?” 

“Going?” I asked. “You just came.” 

“But everyone goes somewhere when 
school is out,” explained Peterkin. “They 
go to camp or the country or on trips or 
picnics or to visit relatives.” 

“Where are our relatives?” 
Petunia. 


asked 
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I took a dive and a swim under water, 
but when I came up, Petunia was still 
there, resting her flippers on the side of 
the tub and waiting. 

“Your relatives are in the Antarctic,” I 
said firmly, “and that is the other side of 
the world, much too far away to visit.” 
“But I want aunts,” Petunia’s little beak 
quivered, “and I want cousins and uncles 
and grandpas.” She began to wail. 
“Now, now,” I protested. “That is no 
way to celebrate a vacation. Wash your 
face, pack your bag, and we'll take a trip 
tomorrow.” 

“Where to?” asked Peterkin. 

“That part is a surprise.” 

So early the next morning I got out the 
little old station wagon that the editors 
here had made for me when I was ten. 
In the back I put a keg of water, and 
dropped the penglets into it to keep them 
cool and quiet. 

Off we started, rattling down the city 
streets, into the Holland Tunnel, and out 
again onto a great highway, where we 
rolled on south at a great rate. 

“South is the way to the Antarctic 
Ocean, isn’t it?” asked Peterkin. 

“It’s in that direction,” I answered 
cautiously. 
Late in the afternoon we stopped for 
supper at a fish market. 

The dealer had a pleasant pink face 
and a fine array of fish. There were blue- 
fish, weakfish, flounders, shrimps, lobsters, 
crabs, and several other kinds. We had a 
feast and the man wrapped up some 
shrimp for me to take along. 

“Just a present for the little ones,” 
he said. “They get hungry between meals. 
I know how it is. I have six myself.” 

I thanked him and complimented him 
on his fine stack of fish. 
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“Small credit to me,” he answered 
modestly. “Most of it I get from a very 
fine fisherman down on the bay here, 


‘who has a pet seal to help him.” 


I glanced over my shoulder at the 
penglets, but they were still busy eating, 
so I leaned out of the car and whispered 
to the fish dealer. He whispered back. 

Then, just one hour later, we rolled 
up to a little old cabin on Chesapeake 
Bay, where Oscar the Seal was sitting 
with his trainer, Mr. Zabriski. 

“All out,” I called to wake up the 
penglets, while Oscar came flopping up 
to the car, and Mr. Zabriski beamed. 

When the penglets saw Oscar, they 
yipped and jumped for him. He barked 
and rolled over and soon penglets and seal 
were so mixed up in the sand that you 
couldn’t tell which was which. 

“Want a couple of more hands at your 
fishing?” I asked Mr. Zabriski. 

“Fine,” he said, “just fine.” 

“They'll eat more than they’ll earn,” 
I told him. 

“Never mind,” he answered. “They'll 
keep Oscar happy. He’s been a bit lone- 
some down here.” 

Petunia sat up and looked at Mr. Za- 
briski. “Will you be my grandpa?” 

“Just in my line,” he answered. “I do 
that even better than fishing.” 

So that is how we are spending our 
vacation. Please write and tell me how 
you are spending yours. I know many 
Story PaRADERS must be having just as 
funny experiences as Patsy and Peter 
did in THe Store at Crisscross CorNERS. 
You will meet these two again soon in 
an attractive book with the same story but 
more and gayer pictures printed in red 
and black. The book will make a nice 
gift for a friend. 
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Here’s an interesting idea from Pen- 
guin Donald Booz, age 11. 

I sghmj sgd Odmfthm Bkta rgnvr sgzs 
Idm zmc vnidm zqd mns sgd nmkx fnnc 
vghsdqr. 5 rgnvr vgzs bghkcqdm bzm cn. 
He vd gzud rsnghdr zmc ondlr vd bzm 
rgzqd sgdl vhsg nsgdq odnokd. 


HichH On A Movuntarin Top 
By Virginia M. West, age 15 


High on a mountain top 
As the clouds float by, 

I see 

Green fields far below 
Restful to the eye, 

Green trees gently bow 
To soft, cooling breezes, 
Restful to the tired brow. 


Ivan or Norway 
By David Griffiths, age 8 


Ivan was a little boy who lived in Nor- 
way, which is on the Arctic Circle. His 
favorite winter sport was skiing. He had 
two sisters, Ola and Frieda. 

In June the three of them take the 
goats to the seater. A seater is a summer 
mountain pasture. There the goats and 
cows feed on grass. A seater has two 
houses. In one house Ivan’s sisters sleep, 
and the cows and goats sleep in the other. 

One day Ivan decided to go mountain- 
climbing. He started out at seven o’clock. 
About half way up the mountain, Ivan 
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found a goat. He decided to keep it and 
call it Billy. 

Billy was a frisky little kid. When 
Ivan came home, he showed his sisters 
and parents the goat. Then he took it to 
town to show to his playmates, Rolf, 
Karl, Randi, Leif, and John. 

Then one day Billy ran away and 


Ivan never saw him again. 





PENGUIN SUMMER 


By Barbara Astrofsky, age 8 


Wuo Am I? 
By Martha Jane Espenscheid, age 8 


I am a bird you all know well. 

I have a sister. 

My sister is just as black as I am. 
My sister is a flower, but I am not. 
Who am I? 


Answer: Odsdqjhm 
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WHIZZ WHISTLE 


By LA VADA 














1. Cut a four-inch length off a one-inch 
dowel rod. Saw this piece through the 
center lengthwise. Use a coping saw. 





2. With a sharp pocket knife cut a groove 
about one inch long and % inch deep in 
the center of the flat side of each piece. 
Then, on one piece, cut another narrow 
groove and extend this to the end of the 
piece. See the diagram. 


a 


3- Now place the flat sides of the two 
pieces together, with large grooves to 
the center. Put one rubber band on the 
lower piece of wood, fitting it into the 
narrow groove. Then fasten the pieces 
together with the second rubber band. 








4 Blow through the center opening. 
Pull the rubber band with forefinger to 
control the sound of the whistle. With 
a little practice you can get some interest- 
ing variations of sound. 
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BOX RATTLES By La Vada 





1. Use the covers of boxes such as cereal 


containers. Cut notches across the cen- 
ter of both covers large enough to insert 
a g inch-long dowel rod. Put in some 
dried beans or corn. 


3. Sew colored beads to a one-inch strip 
of felt to circle the cover. Glue this strip 
to the side of the box. Fasten securely 
with a strong cord. 





4. Loop a 2-yard cord over the handle, 
2. Place the two covers together with around the top rod, and back to the 


the rod running through the notches. handle on opposite side. Hold one cord 
Fasten firmly around the outer rims flat to the handle and wrap with the 
with gummed tape. other end. Tie to fasten the end. 
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“When are bewildered policemen like 
farmers with rabbit trouble?” asked 
Nancy Puzzlewit. She and her two 
brothers were in the kitchen, virtuously 
doing the dishes. 

“Don’t tell me,” said Peter, “I feel as 
if I should be able to get that one.” He 
rubbed a plate thoughtfully. 

“I bet it has something to do with 
beets,” Tom remarked. 

“I know,” cried Peter. “It’s when they 
miss their beets.” 

“That sounds more like music to me,” 
Tom said. “I can make a better one than 
that. What did the musician say when 
he got stuck in the tar?” 

Peter and Nancy had to give up. 

“He said, ‘Oh, how I hate to get out 
of pitch,” laughed Tom. 

Peter groaned. “Terrible,” he said. 
“And besides it was my turn, because I 
guessed Nancy’s. Try this one: 


> 


I'm at home on a table as well as a 
shelf, 

I’m sure that you often have used me 
yourself, 

But I’m also at home, as you’d hardly 
suppose, 

When quietly sitting on somebody’s 
nose.” 


Che (a 


By ROBIN PALMER 





Nancy laughed. “That’s good,” she 
said, “even if it is easy. Glasses, isn’t it?” 
Peter nodded. 

“I like rhyming ones myself,” his sis- 
ter went on. “Guess this: 


Use me to gain an entrance through 
many a cottage door; 

But once inside, I’m hung on hooks, 
not dropped on chair or floor.” 


Tom scowled. “They’re getting worse 
and worse,” he said. “Would you like to 
see me do a stunt?” 

“No,” Peter replied coldly. “But I 
don’t think I can guess the riddle either.” 

“Wraps,” said Nancy, “and raps on 
the door, you know. Here’s one more: 


I am important in the court, stand by 
the royal chair, 

And if I weren’t in a book, the book 
would not be there.” 


“Even I can guess that,” said Tom. 
“The answer is page. Now would you 
like to see me do a stunt?” 

Before they could answer, he tossed 
his dish towel on a table, took a can of 
peas off the shelf, and stood it on the 
floor. On one side of the can he put a 
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handkerchief and on the other an empty 
match box, ‘a large one for kitchen 
matches. 

“Now,” he explained, “what I do is to 
stand on the can on one foot, bend down 
and pick up the box and handkerchief, 
and tuck the handkerchief into the box.” 

He placed his right foot confidently 
on the can and started to bend over. 
Then his arms began waving about 
wildly. He made a grab for the handker- 
chief and fell off the can. 

Peter burst out laughing. “It’s lucky 
you told us what you were doing ahead 
of time,” he said, “or we might not have 
guessed.” 

Tom admitted ruefully that he had not 
practiced his stunt. “But I’m sure it can 
be done,” he concluded. And he tried 
again. 

The second time he balanced a little 
‘bit longer. Then of course, Nancy and 
Peter wanted turns. When Mrs. Puzzle- 
Wit came out to the kitchen twenty 
minutes later to discover the reason for 
all the hilarity, she found the dishes only 
half done, and her children trying to 
balance on three cans in the middle of 
the floor. She couldn’t help laughing at 
their antics herself. 

“Come on,” she said. “Let’s finish the 
dishes, and then Daddy and I will try 
that, too.” 

“We're quite good at picking up the 
handkerchief,” Nancy said. “It’s after 
that we tip over.” 

When the whole family had balanced 


and tumbled until they were exhausted, . 


Mother suggested they go into the liv- 
ing room and make some puzzles. 

“T can make one called What Ann’s do 
You Know? For instance, what Ann is a 
small fish? Anchovy. Try these: 
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1.What Ann is a wild flower? 
2. What Ann is a snake? 
3- What Ann is your great grand- 
father? 
4. What Ann is a Chippendale chair? 
5. What Ann holds a boat? 
6. What Ann is heavenly? 
7. What Ann is a game of letters? 
8. What Ann holds logs? 
9. What Ann is a reply? 
10. What Ann is a song of praise? 
11. What Ann is like a deer? 
12. What Ann is a block for hammer- 
ing metal? 
13. What Ann was a famous liar? 
14. What Ann is a funny stunt?” 


“I’ve been trying to make a puzzle 
about some of the makes of cars,” Peter 
said. “And it has come out sounding like 
some wacky American history. See if 
you can guess the missing words by fill- 
ing in the names of automobiles.” 


A long time after - - - - -- discovered 
the Mississippi, it was explored by a 
Frenchman named -- ----- . The 
English explorer Henry - - - - - - sailed 
up a river in New York state. It made 
the English ---- their teeth, because 
he sailed under the flag of the Dutch. 
The pilgrims did a bit of local ex- 
ploring, too, after they landed at 
-------- . They had to --- - streams 
and be ready to ----- behind trees at 
the sight of an Indian. 

But all exploring was not done in 
the early days, for it was within the 
lifetime of our great Civil War presi- 
dent ------- that Fremont made his 
trail through Utah to California. 


(Answers on page 50.) 
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Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes 


or imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed: 


verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black ink 
or black crayon on white paper. Write 
mame, age, and address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


RUFUS M. sy ELeanor Estes 
By Sandra Breitman, age 10 


Stop what you're doing, kids! The 
Moffats are back again with good cheer. 
This time the main character is Rufus, 
but Silvie, Jane, Joey, and Ma still share 
in the fun. Rufus often helps his family, 
like the time when he found money in 
the ice. That came in handy, all right. 

Don’t you think the author of this 
book deserves some praise? Well, she 
does. And by the way, did you read THE 
Hunprep Dresses? Then give her credit 
for making such a lovable family. I am 
sure you will miss plenty if you don’t 
read Rurus M. by Eleanor Estes. 
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Our Oun 


A DEPARTMENT BY CHILDREN 


Tue BooKMARK 


By Dennis Hill, age 9 


Little Jack Horner bends every corner, 
To mark every page he has read. 


But that gives the book a sad little look, 


So let’s use a bookmark instead. 


My Doc 
By David Fie, age 9 


I have a little dog, his name is Shep, 
He is my pal and he is my pet, 

He pulls a wagon all over the yard, 
He really is playing, 

But he thinks he works hard. 

When he comes in the house, 

He plays with my ball, 

When I play with him, 

He never bites at all. 


YELLow LAcE 
By Margaret Gentles, age 11 


Little Johnny Jump-up 
Was tickled in the face 
By pretty Miss Buttercup 
In her yellow lace. 
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Tue Op House 
By Martha Louise McCorison, age 11 


My house—the house I see in my mind | 


—is a big house. Big and almost empty. 
It was once a white house, but is now a 
dirty gray. Its only companion was a 
very poor old lady. She couldn’t keep 
the garden weeded, nor could she keep 
anything tidy. I suppose she had lived 
there forever. She was lonely, and so 
was the house. Where flowers once were, 
there were only weeds—weeds and more 
weeds. What shutters the old house had 
were just a few boards. 

The old lady, whose name I do not 
know, was just about as badly off as the 
poor old house itself. It seemed she 
knew its troubles. They had probably 
been through their troubles together. 
Through rain, snow, blizzards, hail, and 


' probably fire. Only once in a while 


would you see the lady around, and she 
seldom went as far as to stick her head 
out the door. 

Most of the townspeople were against 
keeping the house there. “Why,” they 
said, “it spoils our whole beau-u-u-tiful 
town.” The fact is, if they had taken 
the time and trouble to fix the old place 
up, it would have been the most attrac- 
tive house of them all. 

The poor old lady worried and fretted, 
for she certainly didn’t want to be put 
out. But what could she do? She didn’t 
have enough money to keep the house 
up the way people liked it. She scarcely 
had enough to keep herself in food and 
a place to sleep. Besides, that house had 
been owned by her family for genera- 
tions. 

Now there were a few families that 
were in favor of the house. They pitied 
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the old woman and finally decided that 
they were going to help her keep that 
place, for she loved it dearly. These fam- 
ilies got together with saws, spades, 
hammers, and really got down to busi- 
ness. 

In a few weeks the house was looking 
very gay. In fact, so gay that the towns- 
people began to get curious and in- 
quisitive. But the young men and women 
only shook their heads and laughed. 

Finally it looked perfect. New shut- 


‘ters, freshly painted, grass and flowers 


even starting to bud. The townspeople 
came by and saw it, gaped, closed their 
mouths and gaped again. Then they 
chuckled. Then they laughed and they 
ROARED! Now they saw how silly they 
had been. Now they saw the attractive 
house before them. Yes, the old house 
was now new and gay looking. As for 
the old lady, she was well content. 





Havu.tinc Hay 


By Maris Anderson, age 9 
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Tue Best Day or ALL 


By William Russert, age 10 


I like Saturday best of all, because I . 


help the ice cream man. We go to the 
country on Saturday. We go to Somer- 
ville, Raritan, Bound Brook, Middlesex, 
Dunellen, and Plainfield. These are places 
in New Jersey. I like Saturdays because 
when I go out there, I can see wonderful 
scenery, flowers, and horses, and many 
cows also. I like these trips very much. 
That is why I like Saturdays best of all. 


SPRING 


By Nellanne Worrell, age 10, 
and Nancy Cook, age 11 


The flowers nod their little heads, 

And say, “We're rising from our beds,” 
The birds and bees sing and sing, 

For don’t you know that this is spring? 
The snow is melting on the eaves, 

And dropping from the tops of trees, 
The grass is green upon the hills, 

And pretty are the daffodils. 


Nicut’s Porm 1x THE Sky 
By Adele Osborne, age 11 


Night’s pencil writes upon the sky 

In hieroglyphics of stars. . 

She writes a poem, a mystic stanza. 

We mortals cannot read it, but we can 
see it is 

A lovely thing of light. 

Night illustrates the poem 

With broad, silvery strokes of moon- 
beams. 

Perhaps some day we shall know its 
meaning— P 


That poem in the sky. 
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SEA GULLS 
By Bobbie Dawn Bone, age 13 


Over the ocean skimming, 
On a blue-eyed day at sea, 
A flock of gulls are dipping— 
The gulls so wild and free. 


From the first rays of dawn 
To the last hour of the night, 
The gulls are ever winging 

Their speedy, graceful flight. 


AT THE ZOO 
By Victor Russell, age 11 


One time when I was at the zoo, my 
mother was powdering her face. One of 
the monkeys was on the bars very near 
her. Just as she was going to put the mir- 
ror away, the monkey grabbed it. He 
looked at it. When he saw himself, he 
got so angry that he broke the mirror. 


Tue Rosin’s Sone 
By Juanita Elaine Hayden, age 7 


Robin, robin, sing your song 
In the apple tree 

All day long. 

Sing to Mrs. Robin 

Who sits on her nest; 

Sing to her, sing to her, 
Your very best. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Anemone, anaconda, ancestor, antuque, 
anchor, angelic, anagrams, andirons, an- 
swer, anthem, antelope, anvil, Ananias, 
, antic. 
De Soto, La Salle, Hudson, Nash, Ply- 
mouth, Ford, Dodge, Lincoln 
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Cunnels in the Sand 
By JEAN H. BREIG 


Tunnels in the sand are fun 

For they’re never, never done! 

Just when you may think you're 
through, 

Down plops someone’s careless shoe! 

Walls cave in and bridges fall 

And there’s nothing left at all. 


Or if you build too near the shore 
The hungry ocean with a roar 
Washes them away and then, 
You must just begin again. 

But though you are never done 
Tunnels in the sand are fun! 


Illustrated by FRANCES DAYTON 








THE READING HABITS OF RABBITS 


Rabbits rarely read, of course. But when they do, 
you can be sure they take delight in stories about 
boys and girls . . . just as young boys and girls thrill to stories 
about animal antics . . . the kind that are found in 
Whitman storybooks. These original tales | 
are colorfully illustrated, filled with whimsical fun, 
and moderately< priced 
so that all youngsters can enjoy them. 
WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
le ee emmle 
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DONALD DUCK 


Pin-Up Pictures 


Of All Your Favorite Characters 
Given With Subscriptions to 


War DiswevS an 


CLOVES SrOnIES 


Together With Attractive Gift 
Card Bearing Your Name 


5 Year Subscription *4.00 
(6 Free Pin-Ups) 


3 Year Subscription *2.50 


(4 Free Pin-Ups) 


2 Year Subscription *1.75 
(2 Free Pin-Ups) 


‘oa Year Subscription 71.00 


(1 Free Pin-Up) 





7%" by 10%" in 
Full Color 











Everyone, young and old, loves comics. And everyone loves 
Walt Disney’s Comics & Stories, filled with the hilarious antics of € 
Donald Duck, Mickey and Minnie Mouse, and all the rest of the Disney Ve ot 














| gang. Clean and wholesome, it is tops in comic entertainment, wh 

| suitable for everyone, from 3 to 90. rar? yh 

~ SE ES I A ES A UD RE RE NE 4 yee 

| Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. ¢O 

DEPT. 7SP POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK ant 
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OF COURSE | HAVE 


Anyone at all who knows anything at all about me, Dolly Madison, knows 
that I have plenty of surprises! Peter Wells has written and illustrated 


my story (and incidentally the story of ice cream—mmmmn) for all 
you folks of six to ten in my new book— 


DOLLY MADISON’S SURPRISE ! (Only $1.25) 


There’s a surprise too 
for the nine to twelve group in 


A SQUIRREL 
CALLED RUFUS 


By Richard Church 
Illustrated by John Skeaping 


This is one of the most unusual stories you'll 
ever read. It tells you all about the native red 
squirrels of England and how they routed 
the gray squirrels—and what a battle they had. 
You'll like Rufus—we guarantee it. ($2.00) 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


IN PHILADELPHIA. 





